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slaves could be educated to a radical transformation of the system. The reason that
few persons turned to education as a transforming agent for slavery seemed to lie in the
fact that the humanitarians had little influence in the institutional centers of power in
government, business, church, law, or education. These institutions in the United
States were so fragmented and decentralized into competing governmental jurisdic-
tions, competing churches, and competing businesses that there was no Establishment
in the United States through which to work as compared with that in Britain.
Beyond that, American humanitarians did not work so effectively in and
through the institutional arrangements they did have in order to effect social change.
Hkins points out that the transcendentalists of the Concord community were intellec-
tuals without institutional connections in government, law, industry, church, or
university.19 The idealistic Utopians established separate communities to work out
their own isolated panaceas at Brook Farm or New Harmony. This point cannot be
carried too far, for much humanitarian enthusiasm did flow into the large scale public
school movement as a transforming agent of social reform. But the point, I believe,
applies with special force to American participation in the international aspects of the
civilizing mission.
We have seen how William Wilberforce and Thomas Powell Buxton and a
powerful coterie of allies in Britain not only worked ceaselessly to organize missionary
societies to spread the gospel overseas, but they also worked in commercial companies
to develop trade in Africa and Asia, and they worked on Parliament through influen-
tial lawyers, politicians, highly placed social leaders, merchants, and government
officials to mobilize the power and authority of government behind their mission
projects.
By comparison, the American missionary societies were weak (until after mid-
century when they eventually surpassed those of all other nations). The Colonization
Society formed in 1816 to repatriate freed slaves to Africa was a relatively disjointed
and feeble operation. Thirty years later when Liberia declared its independence in
1847, American Uberians numbered only 3,000 to 4,000 settlers. To strengthen the
early humanitarian forays into Sierra Leone and Nigeria the British moved to stronger
ties with commercial companies and, when these ran into difficulties, the ties with
government were strengthened. Neither kind of development materialized to the same
extent in Liberia. Meanwhile the colony was scarcely able to maintain itself against the
odds of climate, the hostility of the local Africans and Western neighbors, and, of
course, the ambivalent motives of a home society in which the friends of repatriation
could scarcely be called friends of the blacks. Henry Clay, Speaker of the House of
Representatives, spoke thus of the Liberia project:
Can there be a nobler cause than that which, whilst it proposes to rid our
own country of a useless and pernicious, if not dangerous portion of its
population, contemplates the spreading of the arts of civilized life, and the
19 Ibid., chap. 4.